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MONDAY, APRIL 9, 1866. 

Loed Talbot de Malahide, President, in the Chair. 

Archibald Collum, Jun., Esq. ; Lieut. -Colonel Edward Cooper, M.P.; 
the Kev. James Gaffney ; Edward Hudson Kinahan, Esq. ; W. H. S . 
Westropp, Esq. ; Alexander G. More, Esq. ; 'John A. Byrne, M. D. ; 
and J. K. Forrest, Esq., were elected members of the Academy. 

The Peestdent then delivered the following 

Inattgtteai. Address. 

Gentlemen, — Permit me, in the first place, to tender you my respectful 
thanks for the kind manner in which you have been pleased to elect me 
to the Chair of this illustrious Society. I shall always value it as one 
of the highest honours which could be conferred on an Irish gentleman. 
I am, at the same time, fully conscious of my many shortcomings, and 
am well aware that there are many individuals amongst you who have 
higher claims for this distinction, from their researches in science, their 
discoveries in physics, their unwearied attention to the great questions 
of archaeology, and their achievements in the field of polite literature. 
There was one man to whom we particularly owed this acknowledgment 
of his great services — I allude to George Petrie, on whom our late Pre- 
sident passed so eloquent, so heart-stirring, and so well-deserved an enco- 
mium, at one of our last meetings. Alas ! he has left us ; and it remains 
for the surviving members of our body to follow up his great discoveries, 
and to illustrate fully the pages of early Irish history. "We must not, 
however, be remiss in our endeavours to secure for his family some re- 
cognition of his patriotism, and some reward for his labours. I trust 
that the Government of this great country will not be deaf to our ap- 
peal on behalf of his bereaved family, and that posterity will be able to 
see a permanent memorial of him in the addition of his valuable museum 
to our national collection. 

It would be presumptuous on my part to dwell at any length upon 
the prospects of mathematical and physical science in this country. I 
feel quite incompetent to the task ; but, thank God r I have imbibed, 
during my academical education, sufficient taste for science to be able 
to appreciate the great advance which has been attained in our days, 
both as regards analytical and geometrical processes, through the labours 
of the late Sir William E. Hamilton, and the other great mathematicians 
connected with our Society. 

Within the last month science has lost one of its most ardent 
and painstaking votaries, by the death of Professor Whewell — a gentle- 
man who combined with a complete knowledge of science in all its 
branches a cultivated taste for literature, and an appreciation of every 
intellectual pursuit. I have taken the liberty of mentioning his name, 
as I feel proud of his friendship, which I have enjoyed for the last forty 
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years ; and I have a melancholy pleasure in remembering that he was my 
guest at the last meeting of the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science in this city. The time has gone by when Science was 
sneered at by practical men as useless, and a matter of pure curiosity. 
Its many applications to every-day life have of late attracted public at- 
tention, and the wonderful economic revolutions which have been wit- 
nessed during the last fifty years are entirely due to its influence. It 
is not equally well known how much the other branches of our Society 
owe to the habits of patient induction and close reasoning, which have 
flowed from the adoption of the Baconian system. This part of the sub- 
ject has more than once been cursorily alluded to by some of my prede- 
cessors in the Chair ; but I trust that I shaU be forgiven if I mention a 
few instances and examples by way of illustration. I may remind you 
of the assistance which astronomy has given to the investigators of his- 
tory and chronology in the determination of the dates of the battle of 
Clontarf, and of Julius Caesar's first landing in Britain, by the conside- 
ration of the tides. I appeal to the triumphant efforts to decipher 
hieroglyphic and cuneiform inscriptions ; and, though last, not least, the 
extinct Ogham character — I appeal to the use of the microscope in con- 
firming the traditions as to the fact of the skins of sacrilegious Danes 
having been nailed to church doors — I appeal to the light thrown by 
chemistry on the curious questions connected with vitreous forts, on the 
composition of ancient bronze, on the nature of the colours of the 
ancients — I appeal to the evidences which botany and comparative 
anatomy have brought to light on the dark periods of history, on 
extinct animals, on the origin and habits of primaeval races. Lastly, I 
appeal to the connexion between scientific geology and archaeology. 
These two pursuits have always been more or less connected, but they 
are becoming every day more closely interwoven with each other ; and 
within the last few years the discoveries of Professor Keller, of Zurich, 
and M. Boucher de Perthes; the deposits of Amiens and Abbeville; 
the crannoges of Ireland and Scotland; the lacustrine dwellings of 
Switzerland, Germany, and Italy; the caves of Sicily, France, Bel- 
gium, and England, have displayed a new page in history of surpassing 
interest, but in which the calmest and most honest spirit of inquiry is 
required, in order not to be carried away by wild theories and extrava- 
gant assumptions. 

But perhaps the most glorious achievement of the present day 
is the progress of |geology as a science. There are still a few sur- 
vivors of that gallant band of philosophers who founded the London 
Geological Society. But what changes have they not witnessed in the 
progress of their science? Beginning as pupils of Werner, they were com- 
pelled to adopt the theories of Hutton and Playfair, "based as they were 
on Sir James Hall's chemical experiments. The early ideas as to the 
formation of the so-called primitive rocks were completely demolished, 
and public attention was invited to the interesting phenomena of volcanoes 
and the effects of metamorphism. The next step was the discovery by Cu- 
vier of the test derived from the presence of fossiliferous deposits as a 
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criterion of the comparative age of different formations. Thenceforth 
paleontology, comparative anatomy, and conchology became essential 
part of geological study. The chronology of secondary strata, under 
the guidance of Smith, first assumed a definite form in these islands. 
The character of the Flora and Fauna of the old world developed itself 
generally, showing the changes of climate, and the gradual refrigera- 
tion of the globe. Here mathematics asserted their claims, and the 
questions of central heat, earthquakes, and the elevation of mountain 
charts, were brought within the domain of pure science. The next 
discoveries were those which proceeded from the study of the Alpine 
glaciers. Agassiz and his followers have proved the prevalence of a 
glacial period, during which the temperature of the earth assumed 
a point of cold quite inconsistent with the previous and subsequent 
epochs. The character of the fossils, the dispersion of erratic flocks, the 
discovery of arctic animals in these temperate dimes, corroborated this 
theory by independent results. The present aspect of the science is 
highly satisfactory. The formation of the geological survey of these 
islands, the general adoption of similar undertakings in other countries, 
the piTbHSation of accurate geological maps on the Continent,' the 
researches of travellers in all parts of the worlds are adding every 
day to our intimate knowledge of the formation of the crust of the 
globe. 

As a proof what can be done to create a science even within the 
short life of man, I have thought it right to give this -short review of 
what has been done in the matter of geology. I am well-aware that we 
possess in this city an excellent Society, specially directed to the work- 
ing out of this subject. I have long been a member of it, and can bear 
witness to its high position ; but we cannot give up our connexion with 
any science, particularly one of so much interest and importance ; and 
one of the great values of an institution like ours is to direct and encou- 
rage the exertions of kindred societies, as well as to give a helping hand 
to those of our members who devote themselves to those pursuits. I 
trust that we may also have some valuable contributions on botany, 
physiology, and chemistry. It is desirable that the chain of our sci- 
ences should be maintained entire, and that the variety and originality 
of our papers should add interest to our meetings, and further increase 
the fame of the Royal Irish Academy. 

Polite literature has also always been engrafted on our institution ; 
and, in the early portion of our career, our " Transactions" con- 
tain numerous contributions from this department. The course of 
time has, however, produced a change, and we have had to complain of 
late years of a paucity of papers on this subject. This may be ascribed 
to various causes. In the first place, aesthetic literature is everywhere 
on the decline. We have all heard of the sensation produced by Edmund 
Burke's " Essay on the Sublime and Beautiful." The tragical unities — 
the comparative merits of the Greek and French tragedies, on the one 
side, as compared with Shakspeare and the Spanish school on the other — 
and, in still more recent times, the discussions between the Romanti- 
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cists and the Classicists, are questions of the past. The victory has re- 
mained with our national bard, and all interest is now concentrated on 
the powers of execution, and critical rules and dogmas are utterly dis- 
carded. 

Metaphysics, again, which a few years since were so popular a 
course of intellectual amusement, seem almost forgotten, even on their 
favourite ground, the Scotch Universities. 

I fear it must be admitted that, with the prevalence of utilitarian- 
ism and political economy, poetry and the works of the imagination 
have fallen into the background. There is still a Tennyson, and there 
are some beautiful poems by our Transatlantic brethren ; but lyrics 
and ballad poetry, in which Ireland still continues to excel, have dis- 
placed the epics and tragedies of our fathers. The progress of periodical 
literature and novel writing has also contributed to this result. Doubt- 
less, by this means a more general diffusion of a certain kind of know- 
ledge and taste has taken place ; but it is a question whether the desul- 
tory reading now so prevalent has not tended to wean young students 
from habits of close thought, and from the perusal of standard works of 
literature. 

There always will be a class of educated men, the bent of 
whose mind will not be directed towards abstract science, and 
polite literature has hitherto been their congenial pursuit. On 
this account it is most desirable that literature should be kept 
up to a high standard ; and I cannot but regret the prejudice, which 
seems to be on the increase, against the study of the Classics. It cannot 
be denied that in some of our public schools too much time has been 
devoted to the practice of Latin and Greek composition ; but I am sure 
it would be a matter of regret to find the Irish gentleman less able to 
appreciate the works of Homer, Virgil, Horace, and the great orators 
and historians of Greece and Rome in their own language. It cannot, 
however, be said that we have neglected all questions appertaining 
to polite literature. Philology is still popular ; and the able papers 
of Dr. Hincks must occur to every mind. 

The efforts, also, which have been made to illustrate our Celtic lite- 
rature must command the respect of every friend of Ireland. The pub- 
lications of the Irish Archaeological and Celtic Society, in which some 
of our members have had so great a share, have raised us much in the 
estimation of foreigners ; and the edition of the "Brehon Laws," now 
in course of publication, is one of the most valuable contributions to the 
materials of history in our days. I need not say that these great works 
could hardly have been attempted without the assistance of two mem- 
bers of this Academy, whose loss we can never cease to regret. 

It now remains for us to digest thoroughly these materials, and to 
turn them to good account. Before doing so, however, it is most essen- 
tial that a complete and reliable Irish Dictionary should be compiled 
and printed. There are considerable materials already collected for 
this purpose ; and our lamented member, the late Mr. Elliot Hudson, 
has placed a considerable sum at our disposal in order to carry it 
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out. I trust that with a little exertion this great object may be at- 
tained. 

It is much to he regretted that no standard history of Ireland has 
yet appeared. There has been such an improvement in the mode of 
writing history — Kemble, Lappenberg, and Thierry have done so much 
for Saxon and early Norman times — Hallam, Lingard, Proude, and 
Turner have shown how much light can be thrown on history by avail- 
ing ourselves of sources of information hitherto disregarded, and dis- 
carding traditions which are not supported by trustworthy evidence — 
that the time is almost ripe for systematizing Irish history. It is true 
that the bitterness of party (although now much moderated among the 
educated and respectable classes) offers considerable difficulty in the 
way of an impartial statement of facts. However, I cannot believe that 
it would be a hopeless task to compile a fair history of Ireland up to 
the commencement of the sixteenth century. It is right that all Irish- 
men should have an opportunity of reading, in an authentic and trust- 
worthy shape, the real history of their country. They ought to know 
all that can be determined as to the habits, customs, ideas, and general 
civilization of their ancestors. Poison enough has been distilled from 
unauthentic sources : we require the honey which is sure to reward the 
candid inquirer. Doubtless they would have to wade through a chronicle 
full of great crimes, and sometimes great virtues ; but I feel confident 
that every candid man would rise from its perusal with a feeling of self- 
congratulation that his lot was cast in more peaceful times. In approach- 
ing the subject of archasology, to which I must confess I am enthusias- 
tically attached, it would be out of place if I alluded in more than general 
terms to those details which can be studied with so much advantage in 
your "Proceedings" and "Transactions." It is a subject full of pain- 
ful recollections. We have lost within a few years O'Donovan, O'Curry, 
and Petrie. Their loss is irreparable, but they have left a precious 
legacy behind them. 

Another painful subject is to hear on every side of the diminution of 
the respect formerly entertained by the peasantry of the country for an- 
cient monuments, even for the tombs of their fathers. The difference be- 
tween the present state of Clonmacnoise and what it was when first de- 
scribed by Petrie is lamentable. Even on the Continent, where revolu- 
tionary feelings at one time prevailed to such an extent that bandes noires 
were organized to demolish the last traces of national edifices, most of the 
governments have taken the matter up, and stayed the hand of the spoiler. 
I appeal to those who can exert powerful influence over these classes, to 
endeavour to arrest the Vandalism which threatens to deprive us of the 
few remaining memorials of old Ireland. Happily, among the upper 
classes of all creeds a reverential feeling prevails. In the restoration of 
St. Patrick's, due to the taste and munificence of our gifted friend, Mr. 
Guinness, we see an augury of better times ; and I trust that his con- 
duct will produce a powerful effect on the public, although few if any 
of us would be able to follow so great an example. To advert to a more 
cheering part of this subject, it is delightful to find that the exertions 
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of our archaeologists are so unremitting, and that not a month passes 
without some addition being made to our treasures of ancient art, and to 
our knowledge of antiquity. The most important of these discoveries 
is due to the excavations of Mr. Conwell in the neighbourhood of Old- 
castle, under the patronage of the patriotic James Naper, of Loughcrew. 

The state of the Museum is most satisfactory. The excellent " Cata- 
logue KaisonneY' which has been compiled and published under the 
care of Sir "William Wilde, has extended the sphere of our operations, by 
diffusing an accurate knowledge of the specimens in our Museum, and 
spread throughout the scientific world, both at home and abroad, an in- 
creasing interest in these subjects. I understand that the sales have co- 
vered the expense of the publication incurred by the Academy, and that 
this great and laborious work, of which its accomplished author may be 
justly proud, will soon be completed. 

It has been suggested that a permanent director of the Museum is 
muoh required. I fully agree in the propriety of the suggestion ; and 
I trust that the Committee of Antiquities will lose no time in maturing 
a proposition to this effect. Our Library is also most valuable. The 
collection of Irish Manuscripts is unrivalled. The want of a proper 
catalogue has been long felt, but I am sure that our Librarian will 
leave no stone unturned to put it in a proper state. I am rejoiced 
to hear that the services of a competent transcriber have been se- 
cured. 

In conclusion, let us all singly and collectively work together to 
strengthen the hands of your Council and the Committees in their great 
work. "We are, in a great measure, free from those jealousies and 
heartburning which are so fatal to the prosperity of our land. Let us 
continue to present a bright example of what can be done by a cordial 
union and co-operation of all classes, all parties, and all creeds, to heal 
the wounds of our beloved country, to diffuse a wholesome spirit of in- 
quiry into all matters of scientific interest, to elevate the character of 
our literature, to discountenance those opinions which in some countries 
degrade man as a responsible and intellectual being, convert knowledge 
from being a blessing into a curse, sap the morals of the people, and 
discourage the efforts of those who are disposed to promote the true in- 
terests of their fellow- subjects. Let us not despair of the future of 
Ireland, but trust, with the blessing of God, to see it a free, happy, and 
united land. 

It was moved by the Very Rev. C. Graves, D. D., and seconded by 
the Eight Hon. the Lord Chancellor ; and 

Resolved, — That the President be requested to allow the Address 
now read to be printed, and circulated among the members of the Aca- 
demy. 

The following paper, by Mr. John Casey, A.B., Sch. Trin. Coll. 
Dublin, was read : 



